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A WORD ON JAPANESE PAINTING. 



(From the German.) 



In spite of the fact that the Empire 
of Japan has for a long time been open 
to Europeans, and that year after year 
countless Japanese tourists come to 
Germany, partly to study in the Ger- 
man universities, and partly to observe 
the country and people and to learn the 
customs and manners, Japanese art is 
very little known among us. Only in 
the last few years, in consequence of 
the inquiries and investigations of the 
Englishmen Anderson and Alcock, and 
of our own countryman Hans Gierke, 
who spent many years as professor of 
anatomy at the medical college of 
Tokio, and took great interest in art, 
has more light been brought from this 
chaos. The latter acquired a very im- 
portant collection of Japanese art- 
works, which are no\/ in the Berlin 
Industrial Museum, and are the prop- 
erty of the' Kingdom of Prussia. Here 
nearly all the celebrated masters from 
the year iooo are represented by origi- 
nal works or by good copies, and we 
can easily form an idea of the different 
styles, schools, and the general appear- 
ance of the pictures. Japanese exhibi- 
tions showing the best examples of 
modern Oriental art have also lately 
been held in various places. A partic- 
ularly interesting collection was shown 
in the recent Ulm Exposition, and sin- 
gle pictures often brought enormous 
prices. 

As in ancient times Japanese culture 
was due to Chinese influence, so also 
is Japanese painting traceable to that 



source. The true national art began in 
the middle of the ninth century, when 
the painter Kanoaka immortalized the 
Buddhist deities with his pencil. He 
was distinguished by boldness of 
drawing and perfection of technique. 
Thenceforth the Japanese masters 
turned their attention to historical, 
mythological, or religious subjects. 
Then the first caricatures appeared, 
especially those of animals. The best 
bloom of Japanese art was in the latter 
parts of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Painters of great talent arose. 
The subjects of the pictures showed 
greater variety and the technique was 
more perfect. To-day the art of Apelles 
stands in high favor with both old and 
young, and the number of painters is 
very great, though talent of the first 
rank is lacking. The old art-rules still 
endure, but no new spirit has arisen 
to break through the narrow limits of 
the past. 

While in past centuries genre pict- 
ures of the life of the people were 
totally despised, they are at present a 
favorite subject for the palette. Japan- 
ese painters have a fine comprehension 
of the incidents of daily life, of the 
peculiarities of children, and the occu- 
pations and interests of the lower or- 
ders. The most celebrated painter of 
the present time is Hokusai, whose pict- 
ures are well known through wood- 
engravings. Who does not know, 
for example, the beautiful genre pict- 
ure "The Detected Peach -Thief" ? 
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He has published "Ten Thousand 
Sketches" in fourteen volumes, and is 
the most popular artist of his country. 
Recently he has painted flower- 
pieces, landscapes, and pictures of ani- 
mals. In these he shows excellent 
technique and much taste for the 
humorous. The rule that the artist 
must draw and paint after nature, 
is at present in Japan as inviolable a 
dogma as with us, and the Academy 
of Art in Tokio holds tenaciously 
fast to this principle. 



fine and delicate handling attests that 
artists understand how to cajole from 
nature many of her secrets. Animal 
pictures are among the best examples 
of Japanese paintings. How every- 
thing lives and moves ! How wonder- 




The Japanese animal-painters of the 
present — that is to say, those belong- 
ing to the best school — give evidence of 
technical ability and careful execution 
in the details of their work, as well as 
a great love for bright colors. The 
color element is prominent, and the 



fully the dumb speech touches us, the 
joy, the hate, and the sociability of 
the animals ! How excellently are 
the characteristics of a single animal 
reproduced, and how lifelike is the 
impression which the picture makes ! 
Assuredly this mastery in animal-paint- 
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ing, which is the result of keen and 
careful observation of their habits, can 
be traced to religious principles. The 



comprehension of their subject. In 
the accompanying illustrations the 
family life of chickens appears before 
us in the most interesting guise. 
In one picture the cock asserts 
his dignity, while he relates the 
news — pardon, crows it — to his 
wife, while the careful house- 
wife tends the little ones, with 
tender mother-love assembling 
the little chickens around her. 
What a rich idyl ! In a second 




religion of Buddha preaches 
love for animals, it forbids 
hunting wild beasts for 
sport, and commands great 
care for all domestic ani- 
mals. So it happens that 
animal-painters exert them- 
selves most zealously to 
understand their subjects, 
to observe their lives and 
habits, and to reproduce 
even their smallest characteristic traits. 
In animal pieces the Japanese especially 
excel- 
As illustrators the Japanese painters 
show fine powers of observation and a 



picture we see the two little chickens 
able to fly, but the sweet harmony of 
the parental home appears not to have 
descended to the children, for they are 
quarrelling ; hunger makes them jeal- 
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ous of each other, and who can tell 
when the family quarrel will end ? 
Quite like a philosopher, too, the stork 
in the reeds presents himself. He is 
debating whither he shall fly, what 
house he shall make happy with his 
presence. The eagle that looks down 
from his rocky perch, wild ducks in 



flight, — all these birds are drawn true 
to nature and with a real love for the 
animal world. All Japanese pictures 
delight by their pleasantness, especially 
pictures of animals, whose beauties 
even those Europeans inclined to be 
critical can scarcely dispute. 







